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Outlook for Construction in Alaska 
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When Alaska officially enters the Union as the 49th State this winter, it will be the smallest State 
in population--upwards of 210,000 persons all told--and the largest in area--365 million acres. In volume 
of manufactures, trade, and services, Alaska resembles the least populous of the present 48 States. In 
construction activity, however, the territory now ranks with some of the largest and most prosperous 
States, and there is little doubt that this relative position will be retained or improved in the future.) 


Immediate Prospects | 

Because of Alaska’s strategic military location, it is the site of numerous important Federal 
defense facilities. Federal construction constitutes the chief business of Alaska, and in recent years, 
the construction industry, supported mainly by Federal funds, has accounted for almost one-third of the 
employment. 


There is no way of measuring private construction in Alaska-im recent years. Information for 
Anchorage alone (which is the largest city in the Territory and reports building-permit statistics to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) gives evidence of substantial expansion in private construction to keep pace 
with recent population increases and the diversification of needs which this represents. Gains over 
1957 in private construction in Anchorage were primarily in relatively small industrial buildings, although 
a substantial amount of commercial building has been taking place in the past several years. Outlays for 
residential building have been rising steadily in Anchorage since 1955, counter to the trend of most 
aréas on the mainland. 


Expenditures by the Alaskan government for construction have been minor, compared with similar 
expenditures even by the least populous and least wealthy of the present 48 States. However, Alaska 
lacks an extensive highway and railway network over its vast and rugged terrain, and, as a practical 
matter its government has spent more money than most States on airports and on water transport and 
terminal facilities. Access to some of Alaska’s chief cities is by sea and air only--for example, 
Ketchikan and Juneau. : 


. A substantial amount of civil public works in Alaska is financed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some of it is under a law passed in 1949 to Kelp foster economic and social development in Alaska 
by providing community facilities. The original act authorizing the Alaska Public Works Program was 
for 5 years, but was extended by Congress to June 30, 1959. Under this program, the Federal Govern- 
ment, upon application by an Alaskan public body, such as a city ora school or utility district, finances 
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oy the entire construction cost of approved projects. Upon completion, the projects are transferred to the 
public bodies for whom they were built at prices that will return to the U. S. Treasury at least 50 percent 


\uicl of the cost. <A total of 18 projects to cost $8.4 million was underway in the calendar year 1958. Another 
jum $5.3 million were allotted for the fiscal year 1959 to start construction of 12 additional projects in 
=™") 1958 and 1959. Applications pending for about $30 million for such facilities as schools, utilities, 
feama public buildings of all sorts, and streets. 


TIS : : 
= The need for extending Alaska’s highway system is acute. Substantial progress on highways is 


») being made since Alaska was included in the Federal-aid highway program under the Federal-Aid 
~= Highway Act of 1956. Apportionments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for highway work to be 
===, dene in 1958 and later years totaled almost $22.8 million compared with about $15.8 million in the 

1957-58 fiscal year. Apportiopments decline, however, to $16.7 million for fiscal year 1960, under 
«=m present legislation. As of June 30, 1958, federally aided highway work to cost more than $15 million 
Se was underway in Alaska, almost 3 times the volume in mid-1957. 
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Rated 
cz * Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. This article is an adaptation of a speech CS 
(=) delivered by the Commissioner before the 20th Annual Building Products Executives Conference, in Washington, © 


~~ D. C., November 7, 1958. 
sa | 
Editor’s Note: As this article went to press, the proclamation of Statehood for Alaska had not been issued. 


1 Address inquiries for additional information about Alaska to the Alaska Resource Development Board, 
——— Box 2391, Juneau, Alaska. 


This article was reprinted from Construction Review (January 1969 issue) by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ial 
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The omnibus rivers and harbors legislation enacted by Congress in 1958 provided $16.8 million for 
AJaskan projects, including a large flood protection program for the Chena River at Fairbanks, and harbor 
improvements at Anchorage. About $5 million of Federal aid was authorized for Alaskan schools in 
areas where the enrollment was affected by activities of the Federal Government. 


An appropriation of $6.5 million was made for the 1959 fiscal year to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the construction of hospital facilities for the mentally ill in Alaska. This 
appropriation will provide for a central hospital of about 225 beds in Anchorage and smaller treatment 
units of 30 and 20 beds each in Fairbanks and Juneau. It will help to further the progressive transfer of 
responsibility for the mentally ill from the. Federal Government to Alaska over a 10-year period, under a 
program approved in 1956. Alaska has had no facilities for treating such patients, who have been sent 
to the United States for care. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration received nearly $2.5 million in appropriations for work in 
Alaska in fiscal 1959. About half of this sum is for rehabilitation of the Nome Airport, and the other 
half for work at large and small airport facilities throughout the area, including some bush fields, i.e., 
airfields in remote places which cannot accommodate mainline carriers. Bush airfields permit the only 
mode of travel and constitute the economic lifeline of many towns and villages of this frontier land. , 


The largest single construction market in the foreseeable future in Alaska, however, will continue 
to stem from new military facilities and expansion of existing installations. Only 3 or 4 States exceed 
Alaska in the amount of Federal military construction. Almost $100 million of military projects were 
underway in the prospective State in August 1957. A year later the total had swelled to over $200 mil- 
lion. Contracts awarded during the first half of 1958 alone totaled nearly $62 million, including approxi- 
mately $12 million of work for Air Force operational facilities, $12 million for family housing, $6 million 
for a nuclear heat and power project, and nearly $4 million for communication and warning systems. The 
cost of ballistic missile early warning sites under construction in Alaska will shortly total well over 


$250 million when a new base south of Fairbanks is started. 
. ed 


Long-Run Outlook ° 
These activities, briefly noted, add up to a large volume of construction both underway and antici- 
pated. They are part of the growing Alaska, and reflect relatively rapid, yet undramatic development. 


_ But Alaska’s growth is potentially very dramatic. Its resources are fabulous, and its economic 
development could be explosive. The possibilities for construction there in the near and later future are 
enormous. Briefly, they revolve around the natural resources--oil, gas, minerals, and timber--and relate 
to Alaska’s location as.a link between the Occident and the Orient. __ 


The first oil discovery in Alaska was made only about a year ago, in July 1957, in the Kenai 
Peninsula area. Since the Kenai discovery, 25 oil companies have invested about $30 million in ex- 
ploration and development work, and company statements indicate that more than $100 million will be 
spent within the next few years. It is estimated that installation of facilities to handle oil production . 
for the strike already made would require an investment of more than $200 million even if all the inter- 
ested oil companies entered joint agreements to share facilities such as pipelines, port facilities, 
gasoline plants, and repressuring equipment. In addition, exploration expected to cost $30 million has 
begun on Alaska Peninsula. 


In September 1958, 16,000 acres of public lands were opened up for leasing in the Gubik gas field 
in north central Alaska, and 4 million adjoining acres for oil as well as gas exploration. This was the 
first opening of these northern Alaska lands and was described by Secretary of the: Interior Seaton as 
“the beginning of important new economic developments in Alaska.”’ 


The forests of southeastern Alaska are estimated to be capable of an annual output of a half billion 
board feet of merchantable timber on a sustained yield basis in perpetuity. Since completion of Alaska’s 
first pulp mill at Ketchikan recently, which involved a capital expenditure of over $52.5 million, con- 
siderable interest has been focused on these forests, especially with the intensification of world de- 
mands for cellulose. Already a $55-million pulp mill is underway at Sitka, for which more than half the 
investment comes from Japan. When the plant is completed in 1959, most of the production will be ex- 
ported to Japan, for use largely in rayon fiber products. Several other companies already have contracts 
for timberland, which they intend to develop in the near future, one for a newsprint plant with eventual 
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_capacity of 700 tons a day. The Alaskan Government has reported that subsidiary industries in con- 
junction with the pulp mills doubtless will be established, since interest has been expressed by many 
United States companies in the possibilities of supplemental forest industries. 


Alaska has an estimated 100 billion tons of coal. In the Bering River area of the Gulf of Alaska 
more than 18,000 acres of land are under prospecting permit for coal--some of it for export to japan 


With intermittent shortages of copper occurring, mining companies from various parts of the United 
States have been sending engineers into Alaska in search of new deposits and to explore known copper 
deposits to test their workability. Steel companies are investigating the iron deposits of southeastern 
Alaska. A Canadian mining company has already acquired leases on a huge magnetite deposit near 
Haines. Also, there are chrome deposits on the Kenai Peninsula, mercury in the Kuskokwim River valley 
and tin on the Seward Peninsula. In fact, 31 of the 33 strategic minerals and metals are known to exist 
in commercial quantities in Alaska. 

Radioactive materials have been discovered in three separate locations--Kendrick Bay, William — 
Henry Bay, and in the Seward Peninsula near Nome. 

Along with expanding discoveries and utilization of resources, and developing industry and trade, 
the permanent population has been increasing rapidly; homesteading has risen; and the tourist trade has 
gained appreciably, until it has become one of Alaska’s chief industries in its own right. All of these 
developments require and invite capital investment. 


Alaska has an enormous power potential, which cannot escape exploitation in view of accelerating 
demands for energy in the United States, particularly the Pacific Northwest, and by expanding Alaskan 
industry. It has been estimated that the Yukon River at Rampart, for example, is capable of generating 
more than a million kilowatts of firm power; a million more could be developed from the Copper River; 
and much more than a million from the Susitna River. Many smaller sites in various locations lend 
themselves to hydroelectric development. 


With these potential resources for industrial and commercial development, it is significance that 
Alaska is fast becoming a center of world trade lines. With a strategic position on the great circle trans- 
portation route to the Orient, the export of commodities mined or processed in Alaska is greatly facili- 
tated and world markets become available. Three international airlines now use the polar route, with a 
stop in Alaska. The proximity of Alaska is one reason for recent Japanese interest in Alaskan coal and 
pulp. And in the fall of 1958, the feasibility of the submarine route under the polar icecap was demon- 
strated. Cargo by submarine under the polar icecap is a strong possibility and by this route many of 
Alaska’s resources would be closer to London than the same resources in any other major producing area. ° 


Construction Review is for sale at 30 cents a copy, or $3 per year domestic; 
$4 foreign. Orders may be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or to any of the Regional Offices of the Bureau: 


Atlanta 9, Ga. (1371 Peachtree St., NE); Boston 10, Mass. (18 Oliver St.); Chicago 3, 
Ill. (105 West Adams St.); New York 1, N. Y. (341 Ninth Ave.); San Francisco 11, Calif. 
(630 Sansome Street). Accompanying checks or money orders should be made payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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